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“Come, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house 
of the God of Jacob; and He will teach us of His ways, and we will 
walk in His paths: for the law shall go forth from Zion.”—MIcaH Iv: 2. 
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DISCOURSE BY ELDER J. E. TALMAGE. 


Tae following is a synopsis of a discourse delivered by Elder J. E. Talmage 
in London, on Sunday, June 25, 1893: 

The privilege of meeting together as we have met, for the purpose of 
worshipping our Heavenly Father, is a blessing for which we should be 
deeply grateful. And in asking that the Spirit of God may rest upon our 
assembly, let us invoke the same divine gift on other congregations of 
Saints, offering their praise at the same hour. In the land which we have 
learned to call home, the gathering place of the Sainte—far distant Utah 
—thousands of our fellow worshippers are at this hour gathered in their 
various meeting houses engaged as are we. Though the shades of evening 
are falling upon us here, the sun has not yet run its course with them, and 
there it is now afternoon. In many of the outlying wards, and small 
remote settlements, the people have met in smaller numbers and with less 
commodious accommodations than I see here; while in Salt Lake City 
many thousands are probably together in the great Tabernacle. 

Have we not reason to rejoice, however, that as long as we meet in sin- 
cerity of soul, and offer the Lord the best house we can under our circum- 
stances of life, He will accept of us and bless us, whether we be but two 
or three, or thousands. Were it otherwise, then only the rich and power- 
ful could offer the most acceptable worship, and the poor and the lowly 
would be cast aside because of their poverty. It should be a comfort to 
the poor that our Master, even Christ Himself, while a resident of earth, 
was among the poorest; at one time He had not a coin with which to pay 
His taxes. I have stood in some of the grandest edifices erected by man 
for professed worship. I have seen such places displaying both within 
and without all the beauties of architectural and decorative art that man 
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has learned to admire; the hymns were sung by choirs of trained and 
selected voices; the sermons preached by men learned in the arts of 
oratory, yet, even while listening to such, I have never been able to feel 
that these things constitute worship. Indeed, I have gone away from such 
a place with my hunger for spiritual food unblunted. These are but the 
incidentals of worship; they are the decorations and the table service 
only, and if unaccompanied by the substantials of sincerity of heart, and 
acceptability before God, will never satisfy. 

I trust we have learned to value as we should this privilege of reaching 
the ear of God whenever we approach in a proper way. If any of us had 
the means of entering the presence of Her Majesty the Queen, and of 
presenting our petitions to her with assurances that every righteous 
request should be granted, would we not think ourselves greatly honored? 
Yet in very truth we have greater blessings than any favor of human 
potentates could give; we have received the promise that cannot be 
broken, coming not from a lord of the land, but from the Lord of Lords; 
not from a king of earth, but from the King of Kings; from the Omnipo- 
tent Ruler of earth and heaven and the Creator of all, that our petitions, 
if offered in faith, sanctioned and sealed by the sincerity of the heart, 
shall receive His attention, and that every such prayer, as far as it would 
be for our good, shall be granted. In contemplating the meaning of such 
honors as these we may well enquire as to the reason for giving them. 
This great Being, of infinite power and goodness, whom we cannot think 
of in His mighty attributes without sinking in our own sense of personal 
insignificance, He is our Father; and He has greater affection than we 
can comprehend by father’s love for His children. As a result of that 
great love, He has set heavenly beings to watch over us and to guard us 
from the attacks of evil powers while we live on earth. Do we realize 
that in our daily walk and work we are not alone, but that angels attend 
us wherever our duty causes us to go? It is only when we stray into un- 
holy places, only when we tread upon forbidden ground, that they leave 
us to ourselves; and then they watch us from the distance with sorrow 
and tears. Those holy beings think it not beneath their state to abide in 
the hovels of the poor, to stand by us in the most menial labor, provided 
it be honorable employment; but I cannot conceive of their going with 
us to the dram shop, the gambling den, and the brothel. But as long as 
we are where duty calls us we are in no way alone. Our eyes are so heavy, 
our ears so dull, that we see and hear only the things of earth. Could our 
vision be opened, we would see in this room at this very moment more 
worshippers than are occupying these seats; could our ears be unstopped 
we would hear more than our own feeble voices joining in the hymns 
of praise that we sing. 

When at times trouble comes upon us, and we feel almost given up to 
despair, and think we have been deserted by friends, let us think of the 
heavenly companions whom God has assigned to us; who, indeed, would 
reveal themselves to our eyes but for our lack of faith. Let us read again 
and ponder over the wonderful experience of the prophet of old, who, 
with but a single earthly companion—the servant who was with hin— 
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found himself surrounded by the army of a wicked king. (See 2 Kings 
vi: 15-17). In fear, seeing escape by human agency to be entirely im- 
possible, Elisha’s servant cried out, “Alas, my master, how shall we do?” 
But the prophet answered, “Fear not; for they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them.” And then Elisha prayed that the Lord 
would open the young man’s eyes, and the servant saw that the mount- 
ains were covered with horses and chariots and hosts of angels sent to 
protect the prophet of God, whose time had not yet come. 

For His own wise purposes the Lord at times permits persecution and 
suffering to come upon His people, but it is only for their good; He is 
abundantly able and always willing to protect His servants in the per- 
formance of their allotted duties. 

When we pray, let us offer our prayers in faith that the Lord will 
answer according to His wisdom and love. At times we ask for things 
which would be better withheld; we pray in ignorance; the Lord dis- 
penses and replies in wisdom. Therefore, when we pray let us ever add, 
“Not my will, but thine, O Father, be done.” 

We are apt in our weakness to pray with our lips and scarcely expect 
in our hearts that our petitions will be granted. I often think that we 
are not unlike the Saints of olden times who were gathered in prayer at 
the time of Peter's imprisonment. Read Acts 12: 1-18; James had been 
slain by Herod’s order, and Peter seemed likely to share the same fate. 
The fisherman apostle lay in the dungeon, the last night before he was to 
be brought before the people, and probably to be put to death. He was 
sleeping peacefully ; why should he not rest when his conscience was void 
of offense? What was death to him? it meant an escape from the cruel 
persecutions of his enemies, and a reunion with the Master who had died 
so bravely on the cross, and whom he had learned to love so well. He was 
chained to two soldiers, one lying on either side of him as he slept; he 
could not move without disturbing his guards. The door of the prison 
was fastened, and before it other guards were stationed, and beyond these 
again was the great gate that divided the prison grounds from the city. 
The guards were vigilant, for it was in accordance with Roman law, that 
if a soldier ever allowed a prisoner to escape from his custody, the soldier 
should be subject to the extreme penalty that the prisoner would have 
received. Hence you will remember on another occasion (Acts xxvii: 
41—44) the Apostle Paul was a prisoner in the hands of the officers: and 
the ship on which they were sailing was wrecked; and the soldiers wanted 
to put Paul and the other prisoners to death, lest they should escape in the 
confusion. 

But to return to Peter, as he slept in prison, so securely guarded, some 
of the saints were gathered in prayer for his deliverance. And an angel 
of the Lord appeared in the dungeon, with a halo of light about him: he 
awakened Peter, and bade him arise; and immediately the chains fell off ; 
he dressed himself and followed the angel through the doors and gates of 
the prison, all of which were opened by unseen hands, and Peter found 
himself in the streets of the city outside the prison walls. All had been 
so quickly done, that the apostle did not at first realize his deliverance; 
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but fully arousing himself, he offered thanks to his Maker, and hastened to 
the house of one of the saints, where many were gathered in prayer. A 
young sister, Rhoda, came to the door where he knocked, and recognizing 
his voice she was so filled with joy over this great answer to their prayers 
that she forgot to open the door but ran into the room and told the breth- 
ren and sisters there what had happened. They could not believe her: 
they told her she was mad; and then as she insisted that she was not mis- 
taken they feared it was his ghost. But Peter kept knocking, and at last 
they opened the door, and were astonished to find him safe. Why should 
they be so surprised, when they had been praying for that very blessing? 
One might think that their hearts would be so full of thanksgiving that 
there would be no room for astonishment. 

Yet we to-day feel surprised when the Lord manifests His power to us 
in any strong or otherwise remarkable manner; our greatest cause for 
wonderment would seem to lie in the contemplation of His mercy, that 
He will interpose in behalf of such weak and sinful mortals as many of 
usare. He is as willing to-day as ever in the past to assist His servants, 
and that too, by what we call miraculous means should it be necessary. 
In this belief lies one point of difference between the Latter-day Saints, 
and most other professed Christian sects of the day: we think that the 
Lord operates in the same ways, and through similar channels as those He 
has used in days gone by. He has placed prophets, and apostles, and elders, 
and evangelists upon the earth and He sustains them by His power as He 
has ever done, in the execution of His divine purposes. And I give you 
my testimony, adding it to the many you hear from time to time, that the 
power of God is with His people, and that the authorities and gifts which 
characterized the doings of the ancient prophets, and the ministry of the 
aposties of old are upon the earth to-day. But I do not ask you to take 
my testimony as a guide: it can only benefit you by putting you in the 
way of gaining a testimony and a knowledge for yourselves, or for 
strengthening the testimony you already have: and in this, again, lies a 
distinguishing feature of our Church. Our Elders do not ask you to em- 
brace the Gospel of Christ on the strength of their belief: they urge upon 
you to seek wisdom of Him who has promised to give liberally to all who 
ask in faith, and to upbraid none who so apply. The ministers of Christ 
who leave their homes and forsake the business by which they live, 
and who come amongst you with the word of eternal life, do not bring 
testimonies of the truth to give you. Like the virgins who have oil in their 
lamps they will show you simply where to get oil for yourselves; at the 
same time raising their voices in solemn warning that the Bridegroom is 
near at hand, and that the day of God’s judgment is near. 

To the Latter-day Saints who are here, I would say, let us not grow 
weary and disheartened because of the smallness of our numbers; not let 
us despair when persecution comes upon us. And above all, let not anger 
arise in our hearts against our opponents and persecutors. The Gospel 
of Christ is a Gospel of love, and of good-will to all men. It is for us to 
tolerate the opinions of others, seeking, of course, to show to all the higher 
and better way. Man cannot indulge anger or a desire for resentment 
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without sin. To be engaged in God’s work is in itself a great reward. 
Every righteous act of ours hastens the day when peace on earth will be 
universal. 


PRESIDENT WOODRUFF’S EARLY YEARS. 


Tue following items relative to the life of President Wilford Woodruff 
were published in the Contributor in September, 1892 : 

His ancestors were among the first settlers in the county of Hartford in 
which he was born, and his descent was through an ancient and honorable 
lineage. 

Farmington was first settled by whites in 1640. The first settlers came 
from Hartford and were few in number. In 1645 the town received a 
charter as an independent commonwealth, and at that time the full town 
tax was only £10. Upon the ascension of King James II. to the throne 
of England, the colonists were fearful of royal encroachments upon their 
chartered rights, and they made application to the Colonial Legislature 
for a formal confirmation of their charter. Accordingly, a patent was 
granted to the original proprietors of the town, who now numbered 
eighty-four. Among them occurs the name of Matthew Woodruff, and 
from him, in direct line, is descended the family of President Woodruff. 

The Thompson family was also among the early settlers in Farmington; 
and, after the lapse of more than two hundred years, we find these two 
family names perpetuated in the very regions where their ancestors first 
settled. The greater part, however, of their descendants are scattered 
throughout the Union. In almost every northern and western state they 
are found among the most honorable and prosperous people. 

Of the later ancestry of President Woodruff, we shall let him speak: 

“T, Wilford Woodruff, searched the history of the Woodruffs in the 
English Book of Heraldry, in 1845, in London, and found two lineages or 
families; one spelled Woodroffe and the other Woodruff. The latter were 
those who came to America, from whom all the Woodruffs of America have 
descended. Two of the Woodruffs came to America soon after the May- 
flower, and finally settled in Hartford. 

“My great-grandfather’s name was Elijah Woodruff, born sometime 
during 1600, and died in the north part of Farmington, called Northington 
(now Avon), past one hundred years of age. I have not the names of his 
sons, except my grandfather's, whose name was Eldad Woodruff, born 
1747, and died 1805, aged fifty-eight. His children were Eldad, Samuel, 
Titus, Aphek, Ozem, Elizabeth and Helen, all of whom are dead. 

“My father’s name was Aphek. He married Bulah Thompson, daughter 
of Lot Thompson, by whom he had three sons, Azmon, Thompson, and 
Wilford. My father, Aphek Woodruff, was born November 11, 1778, and 
died in Salt Lake City, May 28, 1861, aged eighty-two years and six 
months. My mother, Bulah Thompson Woodruff, was born 1782, and died 
June 11, 1808, aged twenty-six years. Azmon was born November 29, 
1802, and died in Salt Lake county, January 14, 1889, aged eighty-seven 
years. Thompson was born December 22, 1804, and still lives in Dayville, 
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Oswego county, New York. Wilford was born March 1, 1807, and still 
lives. 

“My father, Aphek Woodruff, married his second wife, Azabuh Hart, by 
whom he had five sons and one daughter, all of whom have been dead 
forty years. 

The following Woodruffs are named in the History of New Britain, 
Connecticut: 

“Simmons Woodruff, May 9, 1739, Dr. Lucius Woodruff, Elijah and 
Joseph Woodruff, Noah and Elizabeth, Appleton, Truman, Joshua, Abra- 
ham and Sarah, Aphek, Ozem and Lydia, Azmon, Chauncey, Sally and 
Ephraim.” 

That from among all these good and honest, industrious and frugal 
people, one should be raised in our own time, to stand upon Mount Zion 
as a savior to his lineage is one of the incomprehensible facts of the world’s 
history. It is a fact, however, and nothing can mar the lustre of the dis- 
tinction with which the Gospel has hallowed the name of Wilford Woodruff. 
He has already done Temple work for several thousand of his ancestors, 
whereby they are made partakers with him in the covenants of the Gospel. 

As to the land of his nativity, we quote from the Memorial History of 
Hartford county: 

“Tt was in 1640 that the township of Farmington began to be occupied 
by white settlers, principally from Hartford. * * * We 
are not told who was the first adventurer who dared to penetrate the in- 
tervening forest and gazed upon the lovely vision of the meadows en- 
closed by the Tunxis and Pequabuck, near the centre of which arose the 
smokes of a considerable Indian settlement, and along the borders of 
which stretched the attractive slopes which are now occupied by the 
village. * * * 

“We can more readily describe than realize the scene that presented 
itself to the few settlers who had separated themselves from the more 
flourishing towns of Connecticut, and had come here to dwell alone. 
Between them and there homes lay acontinuous forest. * * 
‘The huts of the natives were scattered here and there, while a large and 
central settlement appeared on the east bank of the river, where now 
stands their monument, the silent and only witness that they ever were 
here. 

“Much of the descending slope from the mountain, along which now 
runs the village street, was more or less densely wooded, in some places it 
was moist and even marshy. At its foot lay the meadow. Beyond was 
the western forest, its border darkening the western hills quite down to 
their base, the terror of the Indian and the white man; for along its un- 
known tracts for hundred of miles, roamed the dreaded Mohawks, to whom 
all the tribes in this region were tributary. * * * “The 
terror of the Mohawks rendered the presence of the English desirable, and 
disposed the Indians in all this region to a peaceable demeanor.” 

It was under these circumstances that those hardy pioneers began 
their settlement which continued to steadily grow, until, in 1700, it con- 
tained nearly as many houses as it now does. The forest had been cleared 
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away in the village, but the western forest remained an unbroken wilder- 
ness. 

The Indians were still numerous among them, and very friendly rela- 
tions were maintained between them and their white neighbors. The 
Indians had their lands reserved for them. Some of them joined the 
Church, and some were taught in schools by the Minister. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


FACTS AND EVENTS. 


Five million four hundred thousand persons visited the World’s Fair during the month 
of June. 


On July 4, an explosion took place at a coal pit in Yorkshire, which resulted in the loss 
of over one hundred lives. 


An ingenious individual has calculated that during the course of every year railway 
servants of Great Britain get no leas than £300,000 in tips from the public. 


In the thirty-eighth annual report of the Registrar-General for Scotland it is stated 
that in the middle of last year the estimated population of Scotland was 4,063,452. Of 
those 1,961,401 were males and 2,102,051 females. 


The Postmaster-General has given instructions that letters in envelopes ornamented 
with designs and advertisements shall be permitted to pass through the post, provided 
the right-hand half of the envelope is kept clear of printing and ornament. 

Latest statistics concerning the Gothenburg system of dealing with the liquor traffic 
show that the city of Christiania, with 100,000 inhabitants, has now only 27 cafés, res- 
taurants, shops. etc., retailing liquor. Stockholm, with 260,000 inhabitants has 143 such 
places. Gothenburg, with 106,000, has 40. 

A serious riot took place in Paris on July 4, during which one police officer was killed 
and a number of people injured. Cabs, carriages, trams, and everything that came in 
the way of the excited mob was destroyed, and when peace was restored the streets where 
the rioting took place were strewn with all kinds of wreckage. 


On July 1, the President of the United States issued a proclamation convening both 
houses of Congress on August 7. The occasion of this extraordinary measure is to relieve 
the people of an unwise law which was enacted at a previous session of Congress, and 
thereby avert the impending financial crisis in that country. 

An institution has been established in Liverpool which supplies poor children with 
meals consisting of soup made from different articles of diet, or a plate of rice and milk 
and a alice of bread and jam, at the rate of one cent per meal. Hundreds of school 
children in the poor quarters are taking advantage of this cheap way of living. 


Mr. James Gordon Bennett, the proprietor of the New York Herald, has announced 
that he means to turn that property into a limited liability company with a capitalization 
of twenty million dollars. He says that he will keep for himself the great bulk of this 
capital and divide a small minority interest among the editors, business managers, re- 
porters, artists, compositors, and mechanics employed on the paper. 

The drought has been attended with curious effects in Huntingdonshire and North- 
amptonshire. Wheat and barley have been so prematurely developed in some instances 
that they are well in ear, and will be ready for harvest in a few weeks; and yet, side 
by side with these, other farmers are only sowing their spring seed, feeling that it was 
useless, owing to the drought, to sow it earlier. In many cases large breadths of land 
that were sown early in the spring are still barren, the seed never having germinated. 
In the Oundle district the farmers have had recourse to the expedient of cutting the 
‘river banks and mill heads, and so flooding their meadows, in order to get a hay crop. 
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MONDAY, JULY 10, 1893. 


OVERCOMING. 


“He that overcometh shall inherit all things, and I will be his God, and 


he shall be my son.”—Rev. 21: 7. 
At a time when so many hold the opinion Ahat believing alone is suffi- 
d 


cient to inherit eternal life, it may be wel well a few moments upon 
the truth contained in‘the passage given above. The promise made 
therein is so great, so all-comprehensive in its terms, that it leaves nothing 
more to be wished for; and the believer naturally turns his attention to 
the condition on which the promise is predicated and what is meant by 
the word overcome. The word overcoming implies that there is some- 
thing to do, to contend with, and to get the better of. In all ages men 
have honored those who have been able to overcome obstacles. The men 
who have gained battles either in defense of their country or as conquerors 
have received the greater share of this world’s admiration. Their names 
have been honored and their lives studied. Yet Solomon intimates that 
there are greater heroes than these; for he says: “He that ruleth his 
spirit (is better) than he that taketh a city.” The character of many of 
the men whom the world honor so much on account of their success on 
the battle-field, have proved the truth of Solomon’s saying. The old 
Scandinavians prized very highly personal bravery. Only the brave who 
died a violent death could enter Valhal and enjoy all its delights; to die 
in bed was a calamity which deprived them of this privilege; but beyond 
the enjoyment of Valhal they saw Ragnazok coming, when the earth, 
Valhal and even their Gods would undergo a change, and Alfader, the 
father of all, would sit in judgment on the whole world, and reward, not 
those who had distinguished themselves by physical courage alone, but 
those whose actions had been noble and good. Behind their dark super- 
stitions they had a glimmering of the truth that virtue and goodness 
would triumph at last. 

The greatest men the world has known have done their noble deeds, 
unnoticed by men, and often in spite of them, they have overcome the 
greatest obstacles and won the noblest victories. Their devotion to that 
which they understood to be right has often cost them their all. Nearly 
all the benefactors of our race have been misunderstood by their contem- 
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poraries. Jesus, the son of God and the grandest type of humanity, did 
not escape this the common lot of those who devote their lives to well- 
doing. He has given us the best example of overcoming. He was firm in 
‘temptations, steadfast and faithful in all trials, patient and longsuffering 
when cruelly wronged. He descended below all things, though He was the 
Lord of Glory; He endured the taunts and mockings of His persecutors, 
when He could have called legions of angels to His assistance; while suffer- 
ing the most exquisite pain which His enemies could inflict, He asked His 
Father to forgive them; and His love for us was so great that He gave His 
life for us. When contemplating such a life, even if we do not witness the 
commotion of nature which took place when He expired, we can exclaim 
with the Centurion: “Truly He was the Son of God.” As He was faith- 
ful, we should be faithful; as He overcame, we should overcome. 

The one who hears the principles of the Gospel and believes them 
will find that every obstacle will be thrown in his way to hinder him 
from obeying them, and this, too, by those whom he had hitherto con- 
sidered religious themselves. His neighbors, his friends, even his relatives, 
will turn against him. He has a hard battle to fight. He finds that 
should he become a true follower of Christ, he will be looked upon as 
worse than acriminal. We remember a young man who became convinced 
of the truth of the Gospel and was baptized. When he told his mother 
what he had done, she said: “If you had stolen and been sentenced toa 
term in the penitentiary I should not have felt so grieved over your con- 
duct as I do now!” It requires moral courage to take a stand against the 
opinions of friends and relatives, and, perhaps, running the risk of losing 
one’s only means of support; but, to reap the blessings promised to those 
who overcome, many will have to pass this ordeal. 

There are many in these lands who have heard the principles of the 
Gospel and have had a testimony of their truth, but they have lacked the 
courage of their convictions. They would dearly have loved to join the 
ranks of the Saints, but the shame and reproach which they would have 
to bear on following such a course have deterred them. Such should re- 
member the words of Paul: “For 1 am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ: for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth, to the Jew first and also to the Greek.” They should earnestly 
seek the Lord for strength to overcome all false pride and to do that 
which they understand to be right. The feeling of shame has a tendency 
to cowardice; the absence of this feeling made Paul the brave man he 
was. He possessed true moral courage, so that even in the presence of 
kings his spirit failed not. His example should inspire those who feel 
timid about obeying the commandments of God with a determination to 
overcome this weakness. 

There are also some who have once belonged to the Church, but who, 
through some cause or other, have allowed themselves to be severed from 
their fellowship with the Saints, who say that they still know the Gospel 
is true, but feel unable to follow its precepts, or are entertaining hard 
feelings against some of the Saints. Such should awaken to a realization 
of their dangerous position. The Lord has given them the light of the 
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Gospel; He will call them to account for the way in which they use 
this pound. They should remember that beginning merely to tread the 
path that leads to eternal life does not reach it. To serve God requires a 
constant struggle against evil, and a continuous effort to overcome. They 
should obey the words of the Savior: “Remember, therefore, from whence 
thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first works.” 
_ The word overcome, being so comprehensive in its meaning, does not 
need to make us despair of being numbered among those who shall suc- 
ceed in filling its requirements. The warfare is between Christ and 
Belial. We have once before espoused the cause of Christ. He gained the 
victory then; He will subdue all His enemies again. In our first proba- 
tion we were among those who overcame, and we are to-day enjoying the 
fruits of our faithfulness in being given tabernacles here upon the 
earth in which our spirits can dwell—a privilege denied those who em- 
braced the cause of Lucifer. The thought that we have passed through 
our first probation successfully should inspire us with the hope that we 
may likewise prove faithful in this, and be found among those who shall 
overcome. 


CoMPANIES of Saints will leave Liverpool per the Alaska on August 19, 
September 16 and October 14. Those who intend emigrating on these 
dates should send in their names, ages, and destinations as soon as con- 


~venient. 


RELEASEs.—Elder A. L. Farrell is honorably released from his labors as 
president of the Netherland mission, to return home. 

Elder W. J. Hyde is honorably released from his labors as traveling 
Elder in the Netherland mission, to return home. 


CHELTENHAM CONFERENCE. 


The Cheltenham Semi-annual Conference was held at the Old Wells 
Assembly Hall, St. Georges Place, Cheltenham, Sunday, June 25, 1893. 
There were present: Elder Anthon H. Lund, President of the European 
mission ; Elder Thomas E. Taylor, of the Liverpool office; Elders Thomas 
Minson, President of, and Edwin D. Solomon, Alfred J. Oliver, James 
Jardine, Jr., Orson P. Black, Samuel C. Chadwick, Joseph H. Salisbury, 
Lorenzo T. Shepherd and John J. James, traveling Elders in the Chelten- 
ham Conference. 

Meetings were held at 10:30 a.m., and 3 and 6:30 p.m., Elder Thomas 
Minson presiding. The Elders laboring in the conference reported the 
work in their respective fields as satisfactory, but a general spirit of 
apathy, in religious matters, seemed to prevail among the people of the 
world. Those who had received the Gospel were trying to live it, although 
in some instances they had much to contend against. The Elders met 
with little interference, their religious rights were recognized and gener- 
ally respected. 

There are nine Elders laboring in the conference, and 96 members. 
During the past six months 84 out-door meetings were held, 20,599 tracts 
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distributed, 13 books sold, 90 given away and 48 loaned, and 750 Gospel 
conversations held, 5 new members were baptized and 2 children blessed. 
The conference was well attended, and a good spirit prevailed. All of 
the Elders present spoke. Their remarks were encouraging to the Saints, 
who were urged to be faithful in observing their religious duties, that the 
spirit of promise might increase with, and be a monitor to guide them in 
the ways of truth, helping them to bear patiently the trials of the present. 
Monday morning a Priesthood meeting was held at which the needs of 
the conference were considered, and counsel given by Elder Lund. 
LorENZzO T. SHEPHERD, Clerk. 


THIRTY-SIX YEARS AGO. 


Tue following article was written by Elder George Goddard and published" 
in a recent number of the Deseret News: 

At the General Annual Conference held in April, 1857, seventy Elders 
were called to fill what was known as the “Hand Cart Mission.” Three 
went to South Africa, eight to the United States, twenty-three to Canada 
and thirty-six to Europe. 

On Thursday, April 23, at 8 o’clock a.m., the seventy Elders assembled 
on the Temple Block with their twenty-six hand carts loaded with bed- 
ding, provisions, cooking utensils, etc., and themselves fully equipped for 
a spring walk across the plains of 1032 miles. Each cart required two or 
three to haul it. After receiving our licenses from Orson Hyde, and 
listening to short addresses from Orson Hyde, Lorenzo Snow, Wilford 
Woodruff and Jeter Clinton, the Presidency arrived, and at the sugges- 
tion of President Brigham Young the company started, it being now ten 
o'clock. Bidding adieu to’our friends who had gathered in considerable 
numbers to see us off, and headed by the Nauvoo band, who with some 
citizens accompanied us, we traveled about a mile and half. We then 
halted, and after returning thanks, and arousing three cheers to the band, 
we proceeded on our journey as far as the cold spring in Emigration Canyon 
and there camped for the night. 

The chief incidents of our first day’s travel were the breaking of three 
axletrees and three carts turning a somersault. Having in our company 
some good mechanics, all needed repairs were soon aftended to. At day 
break the following day the company was aroused, and after breakfast a 
permanent traveling organization was effected as follows: Henry Herri- 
man, president ; Stephen H. Goddard and Joseph W. Young, his counselors ; 
Wm. Galley, chaplain; William Branch, captain of fifty; John Y. Green, 
captain of the guards; Daniel Mackintosh, clerk ; George Goddard, choris- 
ter and journal keeper. 

The following rules were adopted for our observance while crossing the 
plains: Camp to be aroused at 4 o'clock a.m., singing and prayer night and 
morning, and after each hour’s walk a rest of ten minutes. 

After the general organization, the company divided up into tens and 
selected a captain to every five carts. To the first five, Miner G. Atwood; 
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second, Eli Harvey Pierce; third, Joel Terry; fourth, David Brinton; 
fifth, Thomas Hall. 

Saturday, April 25.—We arrived on the top of the Big Mountain at 
7 a.m., gave three cheers asa final adieu to the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake, and wended our way down on the eastern slope through snow, mud 
and water. For miles the snow was very deep, especially on the sides of 
the mountain; and the way we had to travel was so rough and sideling, 
that it required the utmost care to prevent the carts from overturning. 
This was an eventful day’s travel, for in addition to the above we had to 
cross East Canyon Creek four times—from two to two and a half feet deep— 
and, by the way, the only means of crossing these and other streams of 
water was by plunging in with bare limbs and pulling our carts after us. 
To avoid the crossing of two other streams we ascended a bluff of great 
elevation, and let down each cart on the other side (with ropes) which was 
nearly perpendicular. Notwithstanding all the above difficulties only two 
axletrees were broken, which were repaired before the camp retired to 
rest. 

Sunday, April 26.—Ice half an inch thick; waded through five more 
crossings of East Canyon Creek, soon crossed the divide between East 
Canyon and Weber, and by three p.m. reached the Weber river, which we 
forded, although the stream was very swift, very cold, and two and a half 
feet deep; and reaching the east bank by 3:30 p.m. we camped for the 
night. This was a hard day’s travel, and the distance only twelve miles, 
yet we all deemed it a good Sabbath day’s journey. We were now forty 
miles from Salt Lake City. The company all felt well, though tired, but 
very cheerful, and after attending to our Sabbath evening’s religious 
duties, acknowledging the kind providential watchcare of our Heavenly 
Father, and grateful for the goodly portion of His Holy Spirit that 
cheered us along on our rugged path, we retired to rest. 

Monday 27.—Up at 4a.m., started at twenty minutes to five, and soon 
reached Echo Canyon, traveling through water, mud and dust for about 
nineteen miles. In order to resume our usual appearance of white folks, 
a good wash was necessary, after which the whole company were in good 
health and cheerful spirits. 

Tuesday 28.—Left camp at half past four, traveled twenty-two miles, 
crossed several patches of snow from two to five feet deep; up hill work 
all morning; crossed the divide and camped on the east side of Bear River. 

Wednesday 29.—Found snow on the ground from one to two inches 
deep; after a travel of two and a half miles, we began the ascent of a 
mountain several miles long and in some places quite steep. The snow 
that fell during the night now turned into mud, adhering to our feet and 
the wheels of our carts, and withal very slippery; this not only increased 
our labor, but slackened our speed. At length we reached Rocky Ridge, 
6,850 feet above sea level. In ascending this hill Frederick Gardner 
became so exhausted that we had him conveyed in a wagon that was 
passing at the time. 

Thursday 30.—Another snow storm visited us in the night, and snow fell 
from three to sixinches deep. By 8 o'clock we reached Big Muddy Creek, 
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which we forded; the water being so intensely cold, that had it not been 
for a few fires to run to, where some campers had been the night before, 
we should have suffered extremely. Another hard day’s work lay before 
us—slippery roads up a steep hill; fording Black’s Fork twice we soon 
reached Fort Bridger, about two o’clock p.m., where we found our mutual 
friend, Lewis Robison. 

Here we made a stay for repairs and overhauling our carts, of twenty- 
four hours. 

May 4.—Henry L. Southworth was attacked with rheumatism in his 
leg; after being anointed and administered to by President Herriman 
and others he was immediately restored. The same day William Harris 
left the company to hunt game, and wending his way a little too far off, 
lost sight of the camp. Night came on, and the company began to be 
alarmed for his safety. Guns and pistols were fired, and a large bonfire 
was made, but no response from the lost one. David Wilkin started on 
foot in search of him, occasionally hooting at the top of his voice. After 
several miles’ run his voice was heard and replied to by the wanderer. To 
the joy of the whole company they both arrived about 10 o’clock. 

On the 6th of May we reached the summit of the South Pass, 7085 feet 
above sea level, crossing over snow several feet deep. At this time the 
entire company had run out of bread-stuffs, with the exception of one or 
two meals, and having deposited in Stewart’s teams (a little ahead of us) 
some of our flour and crackers, to lighten our loads, it was deemed 
wisdom to send three brethren, who had volunteered to overtake the 
teams, and recruit our necessities. Stephen H. Goddard, James Brooks 
and Henry Lee left camp at nine p.m., and after walking all night over- 
took the wagons at sunrise, where they had camped at the first crossing 
of Sweetwater. 

May 18.—During the past twelve days our experiences varied but little 
from those which preceded them, excepting several miles of heavy sand 
which proved a severe tax upon our physical powers. This day found us at 
the station of Porter Rockwell and company, who kindly presented us with 
an antelope. Here we stayed through the day and camped for the night, 
being much refreshed in our spirits by the hearty welcome of our breth- 
ren. After supper all the camp were called together, and we were 
addressed by David Wilkin, followed by the singing of several songs, and 
prayer. 

May 19.—Learning that the mail from Salt Lake City was expected, we 
awaited its arrival; it came in about 9 o'clock a.m., and with it came 
George A. Smith, Dr. Bernhisel, Truman O. Angell, William Hennefer, Doc. 
Woodward and Charley Woodward. After refreshments, George A. Smith 
addressed the missionaries in his usual happy style. Meeting so many of 
our friends in this lonely place, 500 miles from home, was very exhilarat- 
ing to our spirits, and inspired us with renewed courage in ascending the 
Black Hills, which lay immediately before us, on the summit of which 
there were thunderings and lightning, but providentially we were pre- 
served unhurt. 

Another day’s travel brought us to Laramie, a strong military fort, and 
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here Captain Branch obtained a supply of provisions for the camp on 
very reasonable terms. Two days later John Wakely and David Wilkin 
killed an antelope for the benefit of the company. The day following, 
Gabriel Huntsman was the lucky marksman with like success, all of which 
was highly relished in connection with dry bread and crackers. 

On the 28th we came to a large band of Sioux Indians of nearly sixty 
lodges; they were very friendly, and after treating with them for buffalo 
meat and moccasins, we gave them a letter of recommendation to future 
travelers. We soon saw a man in the distance approaching us on horse- 
back; when he beheld our singular looking hand cart train, which in 
his eyes looked terrible as an army with banners, he turned the head of 
his mule and rode quickly back to his train, ordered his herdsman at once 
to gather up his cattle, load every weapon of defense to meet a formidable 
foe that was close at hand. But when he found us to be a band of peace- 
able men, the feelings of the Missouri captain can be better imagined 
than expressed. 

By this time we had walked nearly 800 miles; blistered feet and toes, and 
sore shin bones were experienced by some, still the general health of 
the company was good. We began to meet, almost daily, emigrant trains 
bound for California. 

On the lst of June Ebenezer Richardson saw seven buffalos and suc- 
ceeded in killing two, the only ones seen on our journey; five carts were 
emptied, and about a dozen men repaired to the dead carcasses, which 
were soon cut up and hauled to our camping places, affording about 
thirty pounds of meat to each of the twenty-six carts. 

A few more days’ travel brought us to some newly formed settlements. 
The first one, on the east side of Loup Fork River was Beaver, where Elder 
Martingale presided. Before reaching here, the company had run 
entirely out of flour; Brother Joseph W. Young and Harvey Pierce went 
ahead of the company to Beaver settlement, and every loaf of bread that 
could be got was gathered up and immediately dispatched by ox teams to 
meet our company. By the time we met these teams we were just hungry 
enough to relish as a sweet morsel the bread they brought, which was cut 
up and handed round to seventy men squatting on the ground in a circle. 
We can recommend hunger as a fine relishing sauce todry bread. Having 
arrived at Beaver settlement, and after sharing their hospitality, between 
thirty and forty English and American families met together and we held 
an impromptu meeting, consisting of short addresses by Brothers Herri- 
man, Wilkin, Galley and Joseph W. Young, and singing a few songs. 

After bidding adieu to our warm-hearted friends, we hastened on toward 
the completion of our hand cart journey, passing by locations laid out 
for large settlements. The first one, where three or four log cabins were 
partly built, was to be called Cleveland. The next one, where twenty 
cabins were counted, was Columbus. Besides these many splendid farms 
and cabins in different locations indicated the existence of large and 
populous settlements in the near future. 

June 10.—Arose at 4; after singing, prayers and breakfast, and leaving 
camp at twenty miautes to seven, we had the pleasure of arriving on our 
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camp ground in Florence at ten minutes to 10 o'clock, it being exactly 
forty-eight days since we left Salt Lake City, and having accomplished a 
journey of 1032 miles. 

After the greeting of many friends whom we found here, and enjoying 
their generous entertainment, in the evening our organization was dissolved, 
and it was also decided that our hand carts, bedding, and utensils should 
be disposed of by public auction, which was done from the door step of 
Alexander Pyper’s warehouse, myself being the auctioneer. After resting 
two or three days we began to scatter to our various fields of labor, as 
missionaries to preach the Gospel of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 

The above is written and published for the benefit of the posterity of 
the seventy Elders whose experience while crossing the plains thirty-six 
years ago, is partially portrayed. It is also intended to hold up and per- 
petuate an important historical fact for the benefit of the thousands and 
tens of thousands of Latter-day Saints who have either emigrated, or been 
born here, since that time. Seymour B. Young (now President of the first 
seven Presidents of Seventies) was the youngest man in our company. 
While our mode of travel, for a wise purpose, was suggested by the 
Prophet of God, Brigham Young, it might seem hard to undertake it as 
ministers of the Gospel; yet I presume no missionaries ever crossed the 
plains with a more cheerful and uncomplaining spirit than did these 
seventy hand cart missionaries. The spirit and power of God sustained 
us day by day, and many were the striking providences of our Heavenly 
Father displayed in our behalf. While it presents a striking contrast to 
the present easy and rapid mode of travel by railroad, it is only in strict 
keeping with other developments made manifest during the past thirty- 
six years. 


UTAH NEWS. 


(Summarized from Territorial papers. ) 

The Provo Dispatch, which has been in existence about two years, ceased publication 
on June 14, 

A mail route has been established between Beake, Green River, and Hill, to accom- 
modate prospectors in the Henry mountains. 

Charles J. Dubois, of Santaquin, recently committed suicide by shooting himself. The 
young man was the eldest son of Uharles L. Dubois. 

The beautiful residence of George F. Hayes, at Pleasant Grove, was burned on June 
14. The loss was estimated to be $5000, fully insured. 

A sad accident occurred near Richfield in Southern Utah recently, by which Joseph 
Riley had his left leg broken in three places and the ankle of his right leg severely 
fractured. 

Mrs. Martha Bailey committed suicide on June 9 at her residence, No. 214 West Fifth 
North street, Salt Lake City, by taking a dose of strychnine. The lady was the wife of 
Theodore A. Bailey, the engineer of the Salt Lake mill and elevator, and was forty-six 
years of age. | 

The name of Willard 8S. Langton, of Smithfield, is published in the new University 
of Utah catalogue, as one of three students of that institution, class of 91, who particu- 
larly distinguished themselves in the departure of military science, and whose names 
are on the official register of officers in the U. 5. army. 


